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Togo: Succinct history of democratization 


Although a parliamentary democracy at independence in 1960, Togo degenerated into a 
dictatorship following the murder of its first elected President Sylvanus Olympio in January 
1963. Eyadema Gnassingbe who came to power in a second coup in 1967 ruled as Africa’s 
longest living dictator for nearly four decades up to his death in 2005. The subsequent 
‘enthronement’ by the military of one of his sons, Faure Gnassingbe , later-on legalized by 
rigged elections, consolidated the power of the Gnassingbe clan and its followers. Hopes for 
democratic renewal in 1991 and 2005 were dashed by brutal oppression of the opposition. 
Reluctant modernization of the political system since 2008 found its limits in the 
determination of the Ganssingbe regime to guard its powers. 


Togo was established in 1884 as German colony at the Gulf of Guinea, neighboring Ghana. It 
became UN trusted territory under French administration and wrested its independence from 
France on 27 April 1960. The first democratic elections of 1961 resulted in Sylvanus 
Olympio , a nationalist leader since 1946, becoming president. His murder on 13 January 1963 
by a group of Togolese veterans of the French colonial army, led by sergeant (later general) 
Etienne Gnassingbe (later called Eyadema) opened up a Pandora’s box. It was the first violent 
coup in the history of independent Sub-Saharan Africa. A second coup in 1967 brought 
Eyadema to power. Although Togo was labeled euphemistically the ‘Swiss of Africa’ up to 
the end of the 1980s, political conditions rather resembled graveyard peace whereas economic 
policy contributed to increasing poverty and inequality. The relative success of Togo in the 
1970s and 1980s was due to favorable external conditions, both in international politics (Cold 
War bias of Western aid) and international economics, notably Togo’s role as transit economy 
for neighboring Sahelian countries and for Nigeria . 

Eyadema’s despotism was based on three pillars: First, an army organized like a Praetorian 
guard, as well as security services and pro-Eyadema militias, dominated by members of the 
ethnic group of the president ( Kabye) . Second, a centralized neo-patrimonial network of 
political and economic power. The ruling party (. Rassemblement du Peuple Togolais \ RPT, 
replaced in April 2012 by its ‘modernized’ successor Union pour la Republique, UNIR) was 
dominated by ethnicity and politics of xenophobia. Third, the political instrumentalization of 
legal pluralism and African occult belief systems , converted into occult despotism, including 
political motivated witch-hunts and ritual murder affecting nearly all levels of public 
administration. This was facilitated by the inherited separation of official and customary law 
derived from colonial times. The informal rule of prefects and traditional chiefs was adapted 
to the needs of despotism by Eyadema’s politics of ‘cultural authenticity ’, i.e. the reference to 
(re-invented) traditional African rules, and by the forced ‘alignment’ of chiefs in the National 
Confederation of traditional rulers of Togo created in August 1969. Any efforts by the mostly 
clandestine opposition to expand freedom and democratic participation in the country were 
undermined up to 1989. 

The ‘ second wind of change’ in Africa , induced by the implosion of the Soviet empire and by 
apparently successful democratization efforts in a number of African countries - including 
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neighboring Benin - a Sovereign National Conference was organized in the capital Lome with 
the objective of deciding on the country’s new constitutional and political order. The 
assembly opted for a semi-presidential system and elected an interim prime minister. Four 
months later, however, President Eyadema ordered the army to attack the interim government, 
re-establishing his dictatorial power. 

The presidential elections that followed in 1993, 1998 and 2003 were not organized 
democratically, prompting major opposition groups to boycott them, which in turn resulted in 
overwhelming victories for Eyadema. Attempts by opposition groups and civil society 
organizations to challenge the government through demonstrations and general strikes were 
brutally crushed in 1994 by the army and security forces. Political persecution of opponents in 
the following two years triggered a hitherto unknown wave of politically motivated migration 
of some 350.000 refugees. 

When Eyadema, died in February 2005 on of his sons, Faure Gnassingbe , seized power with 
the backing of the army and the Barons of the ruling party RPT in defiance of the country’s 
constitution. Violent protest forced Gnassingbe to hold presidential elections in April 2005. 
But as the elections were rigged right from the beginning it was no surprise that they 
confirmed the power of the incumbent as heir to the throne of his father. In the interest of 
political stability in the sub-region, France, the former colonial power, and the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS) - after formal protests - condoned the 
election results as well as gross violation of human rights, including the brutal political 
persecution of opponents. About 700 people died and some 40,000 fled to neighboring Benin 
and Ghana in fear of reprisals. On the comfortable base of his usurped power, the president 
reluctantly yielded to the request of the international donor community and the opposition for 
national reconciliation. The Global Political Accord between the government and major 
opposition parties of August 2006 was heralded as a major breakthrough. 

Parliamentary elections of 14 October 2007 were meant to console the feuding political 
camps. This election was probably the fairest and most peaceful in Togo’s history. Yet, in 
view of the geographical bias in the electoral system, inherited from decades of autocratic 
rule, the RPT still won an absolute majority, with 50 of the 81 parliamentary seats. The 
system discriminated against the densely populated constituencies and urban areas of the 
south - both opposition strongholds. Delimitation of constituency boundaries thus favored the 
ruling party and reinforced the longstanding divide between northerners and southerners. 
Nevertheless, the formal legitimization of democratic transition was honoured by the 
international donor community. Generous aid and debt relief helped the ailing economy to 
recover. 

Presidential elections in March 2010 paved the way for a second five-year mandate for Faure 
Gnassingbe. The elections, although marked by the lack of electoral reforms essential for free 
and fair polls as well as flagrant irregularities, were largely peaceful and therefore recognized 
as credible by the international community out of its overriding interest in the stability of the 
sub-region. The same applied for the legislative elections on July 2013. Electoral reforms, 
necessary for democratic elections like the limitation of the presidential mandate to two 
consecutive terms, adjustment of constituency boundaries and selection of impartial members 
of the constitutional court are still pending. It remains to be seen whether the Ganssingbe 
regime will be able to upkeep its power in the upcoming presidential elections of March 2015 
against to background of rising protest against the apparent unwillingness of the regime to 
implement the pending reforms. 
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